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ANT NEST. 


THE WHITE ANTS OF INDIA. 


The white ants of India, are very dis- 
tructive to the wood work of buildings, 
and to furniture and merchandise of every 
kind. Their nests are very ingeniously 
constructed of clay, and in the course of 
three or four years, rise to the height of 
ten or twelve feet. No sooner is a colony 
established, than the queen supplies it with 
a large population. Her abdomen increases 
until it becomes fifteen hundred, or two 
thousand times larger than the rest of her 
body ; thus she equals in size twenty or 
thirty thousand of her own subjects, and 
she sometimes lays her eggs at the rate of 
sixty ina minute, or more than eighty 
thousand in a day. 
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A NEST OF YELLOW ANTS. 


It is a remarkable fact, that yellow ants 
keep and feed certain other insects for the 
purpose of obtaining from them a sweet 
nutritious liquid. These insects which 
may be regarded as the milch cows of the 
ants, are the aphides, or plant-lice. They 
insert their suckers into the bark of plants 
and thus absorb their sap, which becomes 
by digestion a very sweet fluid. The 
aphides occasionally throw it to a distance 
by a sudden muscular effort; and when 
the ants are present, they watch this move- 
ment, and immediately drink the liquid. 
They know too how to milk the aphides, 
patting the abdomen first on one side and 
then on the other, with their attenz, and 
eagerly drinking the drop which issues 
forth. An ant having exhausted the milk 
of one aphis, goes to others, and when sa- 
tiated returns to its dwelling. 

(Pictorial Scrap Book. 








He submits himself to be seen ‘through a 


microscope, who suffers himself to be caught 
in a passion. 





Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—9. 
German Meals. 


In the first letter of this series, I spoke 
of the German articles of food as found on 
ship-board. Farther experience has shown 
me that many things which were in daily 
use there, are not universally acceptable, 
but still that the German taste is radically 
different from our own. For instance; 
beefsteak as cooked in the German style 
would hardly be recognized by you, my 
reader, as that juicy, nourishing dish which 
you have so often partaken of in New Eng- 
land ; here it tastes like dry chopped beef 
fried with onions. The bread too, which 
is most liked by the people is sour; the 
black bread used by the soldiers is altoge- 
ther too acid for my taste. The broths or 
soups generally used would be called gru- 
el with us, and it is rare to taste of a dish 
which has not some flavor peculiar to this 
coun'ry. 

The meals of the Germans are also very 
unlike our own. Breakfast is not much 
more than a name here; it consists of two 
or three ounces of bread, and a small pot 
of coffee. This is always eaten privately ; 
families assemble after taking their morn- 
ings refreshment. The dinner is the great 
German meal, and is in fact a thing of mo- 
ment. The time of dining is generally 
about one or two o’clock. Then the fa- 
mily and guests assemble and prepare to 
atone for nearly twenty-four hours’ absti- 
nence. In some cases the dishes to be 
served are placed on the table, and uncover- 
ed fora moment and then removed, but 
generally they are not exhibited. The 
dinner consists of courses varying from five 
to eight or nine in number, and each per- 
son eats heartily of those which suit his 
appetite best. The first is invariably soup, 


sometimes a rich, nuttitions dish, but 


oftener insipid. Then comes boiled meat 
with vegetables, then fish; pudding fol- 
lows, and after this dish, so curiously in- 
serted, according to our tastes, comes roast 
meat eaten with bread. Bread and but- 
ter or sweetmeats, and a cup of coffee close 
the dinner. 

The manner of serving is peculiar. Soup 
is given by several waiters at as nearly the 
same moment as possible, but the remain- 
ing courses are served by the chief waiter. 
He begins at the head of the table, and 
passes to each in turn, holding the dish 
from which the guest helps himself accor- 
ding to his taste. An under waiter fol- 
lows with gravies or vegetables, served in 
the same manner. At sumptuous dinners, 
extra dishes are placed on the table, and 
the guests select from them or partake of 
the served courses, as they prefer. Some 
of these entertainments vie with an “ Al- 
derman’s dinner,” which I believe is sup- 
posed to be the triumph of the culinary art. 
In such the courses are so numerous that 
at them I have always lost my reckoning, 
and can only say with certainty that they 
are not far from ten in number. You can 
imagine what a scene the dinner table pre- 
sents, what loud talking, uproars of laugh- 
ter, and hard eating, the dining hall is 
witness of. 

Tea, or supper, with the Germans, is a 
light, unimportant meal, where the main 
charm is conversation, and which, though 
consisting of nothing more substantial than 
tea, bread and butter, and meatin thin 
slices, not unfrequently consumes as much 
time as the dinner—a full hour. The 





German supper is what our schoars would 
call an “‘ aesthetic tea; itis just sucha 
meal as it is with our educated society. 

“Well,” you will ask me, ‘* do you pre- 
fer the German method of breakfasting, 
dining, and supping, to our own?” I must 
say no: these unsubstantial breakfasts do 
nut satisfy the craving of an American sto- 
mach, nor do I think that Nature’s plan is 
for us to gorge ourselves in one hour for 
twenty-four. It seems that the whole la- 
bor should not be assumed for the dinner 
table, but that the other meals should be 
made more and that less hearty. The 
Germans are always lethargic after dinner, 
—I do not think that Americans general- 
ly are. 

But one word more. Our countrymen 
are often accused of fast eating; I must 
candidly say that though that is true, we 
are excelled in this respect even by the 
slow Germans themselves. This I have 
found to be the case through Germany. I 
am arapid eater myself, but at the table, 
my plate is generally the last one empty. 
This is not generally known among us.— 
We are guilty of the fault, and confess that 
we are 80, but do not generally know that 
it is shared by our German cousins. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 
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THE VISIT. 

‘O sister, sister, do wake up, for it is 
indeed quite late,’ said little Anna Manton 
to her sister Julia, who was sleeping by her 
side, one beautiful morning in May. 

Julia quickly opened her eves, and 
found that it was indeed late, for the sun 
was peeping into their chamber through 
the folds of the muslin curtain. They 
were glad tg see the sun, for it betokened 
a fair day. 

‘No school to-day,’ said Anna, ‘and 
you know that we are to have our promis- 
ed visit to uncle George’s. Won't we 
have a nice time ?” 

The little girls, as they descended to 
the breakfast-room, were in fine spirits, 
and bright and happy as their own little 
canary, who warbled his sweet song as he 
hopped from perch to perch of his cage.— 
It was the first day of their vacation, and 
they had long kad the promise of a visit to 
the family of an uncle, who lived in the 
country, many miles from their home.— 
And this visit was to last a week, and they 
need not open a school-book during the 
whole of it. Joyful times were in anticipa- 
tion to them, for they had studied hard 
during the term, and were glad of rest. 

They could hardly stop talking long 
enough to eat their breakfasts, and had 
their meal before the other members of the 
family had scarcely commenced eating.— 
Mrs. Manton thought she could understand 
their feelings, and excused them from the 
table, so that they could jabber as fast as 
they wished in another room. 

About the middle of the forenoon, Mrs. 
Manton went into their room, where she 
found them both seated on thecarpet, with 
a small trunk between them, and innumer- 
able knicknacks lying around the room. 

‘ Why girls, I should think you expect- 
ed to be gone a year, instead of one week, 
by the looks of things around you!” said 
she. They both looked up surprised, and 
Julia said, ‘Shall we not want them all 
mother ?” 

*I cannot tell, my dear, until I have 
looked them over, and see what you have 





there.’ So Mrs. Manton seated herself on 
a stool, and commenced helping the girls 
pack their trunk ; before they had finished 
they had concluded to leave many things 
behind, which they had at first thought 
it necessary to take with them; for their 
mother assured them, that they would find 
a great many books and toys at their un- 
cle’s, and they need take only their little 
Bible. 

‘Well then, good by Mr. Geography, 
and you too History,’ said Julia, as she 
piled them up on the book-shelves. ‘ Ga- 
ther ell the news which you can in that 
corner while we are away.” 

* And you, old friend Arithmetic,’ said 
Anna, ‘ may add and subtract, and multi- 
ply, and divide all the cracks in the room, 
and window panes, and anything else with 
which you can amuse yourself, if you like, 
for we shall not attempt to amuse you 
while we are gone; we have other things 
to attend to. So good by, long row of 
school-books, we shall try not to think of 
you again for a week.’ 

The dinner hour arrived, and found 
them all ready for their journey, but this 
time they had some appetite, having been 
at work all the morning, and hard work 
makes children hungry as well as older 
persons. 

Immediately after dinner they were to 
start, and their father stopping an omnibus, 
placed their little trunk on the top of it, 
while he took a seat inside with his 
daughters. 

The good byes had been said, the last 
kisses given ; the driver snapped his whip, 
and away went the two horses. 

Anna was very much interested in 
watching the movements of the inmates of 
the coach. In one corner sat a little girl 
all alone by herself, and Anna wondered 
very much What her name was, and where 
she lived, where she was going, and if she 
were happy. She rather thought from her 
appearance that she was not onmher way to 
visit friends in the country. Poor little 
girl! a sight of the green fields and pretty 
flowers would have done her good, if we 
can judge from herappearance. Her heart 
was aching, as could be seen from the ex- 
pression of her face, though no one knew 
what troubled her so much. Frequently 
she raised her handkerchief to her eyes, to 
wipe away the tears, and at length, Anna, 
who sat very near to her, leaned forward, 
and notwithstanding the noise of the coach, 
commenced a conversation with her. 

* What is the matter, little girl? 
do you weep? 
troubles you ?” 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ my sister is so sick, and 
the doctor says she will die!’ 

* Poor little girl!’ said Anna, ‘I hope she 
will not die; I will ask God to make her 
well again.” She had not time to say 
more, for at this moment the omnibus stop- 
ped before a large brick building which 
was the depot, and their father motioned 
to them to follow him. After purchasing 
their tickets, and giving one to each, he 
found a nice seat for them in the cars. He 
then left them for a few moments, while he 
went to speak to the conductor of the train. 
Soon he returned and told them that it was 
nearly:'time for the cars to start. ‘ And 
now, my little girls,’ said he, ‘ sit right here 
in this place, until this gentleman tells you 
to leave it. Be very good little girls, and 
don’t forget to read your Bible every day, 
and to pray to your Heavenly Father; we 
shall not forget you, and in one week 
shall hope to see you back again. Now 
good bye,’ and giving a kiss to each,he left 
them. Then the great bell rung, slowly 
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and loudly, and as the train started, they 
saw their father standing on the platform, 
bowing and smiling to them. But they 
were very soon out of sight, and other 
things attracted their attention. 

After they had gone about a quarter of 
a mile, the train stopped, horses were tak- 
en from it, and in their place, the great en- 
gine was attached to it. Now, in many 
cities, it is very unpleasant to have the 
smoke and steam from the engine, filling 
the streets and depots, so the cars are 
drawn through the city by horse power.— 
As soon as the engine was attached to the 
cars, away they went again, slowly at first, 
but faster and faster, until they were going 
at quite a rapid speed. There were many 
things to attract their attention, and for 
the first hour they enjoyed their ride very 
much, but after that, they began to be ti- 
red, and the cars made such a noise that 
they could not talk much, so Julia amused 
herself with looking out of the window, 
while Anna laid her head upon the arm of 
the settee and went tosleep. The ride 
was long, and it was not until six o’clock, 
five hours from the time that they left home, 
that they arrived at H——. Anna’s nap 
was ended, and they had begun to think 
that the conductor had forgotten them, for 
they were very tired, and longed to stop. 
But when the cars stopped at H , in 
eame the pleasant conductor, and told them 
that they were at their journey’s end. Glad 
enough were they to stop, and as soon as 
they reached the platform, they saw their 
uncle, who had come to meet them. He 
was delighted to see his nieces, and had 
eome for them with his horee and carriage, 
for he lived three and a half miles from the 
depot. As soon as they came in sight of 
the carriage, which was standing by the 
side of the road on the other side of the 
depot, Anna espied her cousin Ellen seated 
in the carriage. ‘ Why Nellie, Nellie, we 
did’nt know that you were here,’ said she. 
‘Why did’nt you tell us, uncle George ? 
Ah, I know, you wanted to surprise us.’— 
So after many kisses and questions on both 
sides, their uncle drove off. 

What a delightful change this was, from 
the noisy, dusty cars to this pleasant car- 
riage ride! ‘The little girls had been shut 
up in the city so long, that the green fields 
and trees looked beautifully to them. Their 
ride was up hill and down, and on smooth, 
level ground. Once during their ride they 
crossed a pretty bridge, and could see the 
beautiful river winding along in its course, 
leaping over rocks, and in one place falling 
in cascades. 

All this was very new to the little girls, 
for they had never been in H before, 
and they were delighted with the scenery, 
for they loved the werks of nature, created 
by the same good God who nfkde us, and 
gives us all our blessings. 

Their uncle pointed to a sign on one 
side of the street, where were written these 
words, ‘Richard Hooker, Iron and Steel.’ 
* That establishment,’ said he, ‘is kept by 
a notorious thief.” 

* Why uncle,’ exclaimed Julia, ‘ does he 
steal? Why don’t they take him to the 
police station ?” 

Her uncle only laughed, and she soon 
perceived that it was only one of his jokes, 
for which he was famous, and that it was 
his name which denoted ‘thief.’ After a 
ride which seemed quite short to the chil- 
dren, they came in sight of their uncle’s 
house. He asked them if they could tell 
which it was, and they were not at a loss 
to distinguish it from the other houses 
around, for it had been minutely described 
to them before leaving home. 

It was indeed a pretty place. The house 
was old-fashioned, but firm and substantial, 
built of brick and painted a drab color, 
with pretty green blinds. A long row of 
elms gave them abundant shade. The 

yard was quite large, but instead of stop- 
ping there, they drove right into the barn, 
which was attached to the house. 
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A MOTHER'S STORIES.—No. 6. 


SABBATH EVENING IN THE LITTLE ROOM 
OVER THE KITCHEN. 
Over the kitchen at Harry Freeman’s, 
was a pleasant little room with one win- 
dow, which opened towards the rising sun. 
It was plainly, but neatly fernished. There 
was a curtain white as snow at the win- 
dow, and a little pine table, covered also 
with a white cloth to match, and on Sab- 
bath evening a rocking chair and two other 
chairs were there. This was Judith and 
Ann’s room, and they had brought in the 
rocking chair because they were expecting 
company. On their table were two Bibles, 
a volume of Barne’s notes, a religious Ea- 
cyclopedia, and a couple of hymn-books. 
Things louked as if they were going to 
have some sort of a meeting, and so they 
were. 
“It is about time for her now,” said 
Judith. 
* Just time, I heard the clock strike; 
she is always punctual. Hark, I hear her,” 
said Ann. 
“Yes, there she is.” A gentle tap, and 
the door softly opened, and the expected 
guest entered. It was Miss Cushman, the 
village schoolmistress. She was boarding 
this winter at Mr. Freeman’s. Every 
Sunday evening, after Judith had cleared 
away the tea things, she came to her room 
for the purpose of studying the Bible 
awhile with her and Ann. She loved to 
do it, and they loved to have her. Miss 
Cushman was one of those people who are 
always seeking, as an old writer expresses 
it, “*to do some chores for God.” She 
seemed grateful for any opportunity, no 
matter how small it might be, to do some- 
thing to make others happier or better. 
** All ready,” said she, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘“‘we can get along now without 
lights. How much longer the days are.” 
“* Yes indeed,” said Ann, * spring will 
soon be here, and 1 am glad of it. Iam 
tired of cold weather.” 
** O, we have not had a day too much of 
it,”’ said Miss Cushman. 
‘““Why, shan’t you be glad of warm 
weather ?”’ asked Ann, with some surprise. 
“Yes, when it comes,” was the reply. 
“Every thing is good in its time, you 
know.” 
Miss Cushman now seated herself at the 
table, and turned to the lesson for the day, 
which she found in the commentary. Ju- 
dith and Ann took their Bibles. 
** Will you read, Judith?” Judith read 
slowly but distinctly. Ann followed her, 
and they read thus alternately, antil Miss 
Cushman asked them to stop. Selecting 
such portions of the notes as she thought 
would most interest them, and ‘simplifying 
the language somewhat, she gave them as 
clear an idea of the meaning of what they 
read as she was able. The girls both felt 
quite at their ease with her, and they asked 
questions freely. Sometimes Miss Cush- 
man would open the Encyclopedia, and 
find some information there which was not 
in the notes, and sometimes she would 
bring some in with her, which she had se- 
lected from other sources. When in her 
gentle and pleasant way she had taught 
them all she thought would profit them,— 
she would close the books, and sit and talk 
about what they had been studying. Ina 
tittle time they felt so familiar with her, 
that they would talk freely with her about 
their own religious experience through the 
week. They were not afraid to tell her 
what serious thoughts they had, or how 
much they had wandered from what they 
knew to be right. They knew they might 
open their whole hearts to her, and she 
would not laugh at them, or turn away to 
some one of more consequence, and often 
they would sit talking until it was quite 
dark, too dark for them to see to read a 











This seemed very strange to Anna and 
Julia; but they found Nellie was accus- 
tomed ‘to it, for she jumped from the car- 
riage, and ran to the door which led into 
the shed, crying out, ‘ Mother, mother, 
they’ve come, they’ve come!’ Then she 
came ‘back to the carriage to wait upon her 
cousins into the house, while her father 
took eare of the horses. 8. M. 

( To be continued.) 





Be wise, for in gaining wisdom ye also gain 
an eminence from which, no shaft of envy or 
malice can hurl. 





hymn, so they would sing together one 
which they all knew, and then Miss Cush- 
man would pray withthem. Who can tell 
how much good she did in these humble 
efforts to instruct and guide those friend- 
less domestics? One of the happiest hours 
of the Sabbath, Miss Cushman said was 
spent in that little room over the kitchen, 
with Judith and Ann. If we have the 
heart we need not lack the chance of doing 
something for God. 

A great many good things seemed thus 
to cluster around Harry Freeman’s home, 


when he and his brothers were young ; and 
it will not be wondered at that when they 
grew up they were pious and useful men. 
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LEAVING HOME. 


*A letter, a letter,’cried Alla Manton, as 
she ran into the house on her return from 
school. ‘It is for you, mother,’ said she, 
tossing it into her mother’s lap. ‘* O, mo- 
ther, do open it quickly, for itis from 
auntie, I’m sure.’ 

Mrs. Manton raised her eyes to those of 
her impatient child, and immediately broke 
the seal. 

After reading it, she said to her daugh- 
ter, ‘ The letter is from auntie, dear, as you 
supposed, and it contains an invitation for 
you to spend the summer with your grand- 
ma and aunt.’ 

‘ An invitation for me, mother ? 
so glad! Shall you let me go?’ 
*I cannot tell, Alla, we will see what 
your father will say about it.’ Mrs. Man- 
ton rose and went to her husband’s study 
to consult with him concerning the propos- 
ed plan. Alla’s mind was filled with plea- 
sant anticipations of the visit which she 
had been invited to make, and she could 
neither eat nor sleep until her parents had 
made known to her their decision. She 
went about from room to room informing 
every member of the household of the con- 
tents of the letter. 

It was at length decided that Alla should 
go to her grandmother’s as soou as the ne- 
cessary preparations could be made, and a 
letter was dispatched to auntie, to inform 
her of the fact. 
All were busy in ‘ getting ready.’ Poor 
Alla talked so fast that she could work 
but little. Her mother frequently told 
her if they all chatted as much she feared 
that preparation would not be made for her 
journey. Then the little girl resolved to 
be quite still, and sew very fast, but ere 
ten minutes had passed, her work was 
dropped upon her lap again, and her 
tongue moved as fast as ever. | 

At length the last article of dress was 
completed, and Mrs. Manton said the next 
thing to be done was to pack the trunk. 

* Are you going to pack the trunk now, 
ma ?’ asked little Willie, ‘then J can help, 
can’t 1? Ican bring the things as well as 
any body, and then you can put them in 
the trunk, you know,’ said he, with a very 
important air. 

One thing after another was carefully 
stowed away in the little red trunk, until 
it seemed to be almost full. 

‘Why mother,’ said one of the little ones 
who was looking on, ‘ what will you do 
with all these things? the trunk will not 
hold them all!’ Mrs. Manton smilingly 
remarked, ‘I think I can make them go in.’ 
‘ Alla,’ said Emma, ‘I think you will 
have to be careful of this dress; just see 
how much mother has mended it, and yet 
it looks almost as good as new.’ 

‘And this too,’ said Annie, displaying 
another frock, ‘I don’t think Alla can wear 
it many times unless auntie mends it care- 
fully, as mother has done.’ 

‘Your dresses are most of them very 
poor, my daughter,’ said Mrs. Manton, 
* but if you are careful of them, and mend 
them just as soon as a little hole appears, 
I think they will last during your visit. I 
hope you will remember to do auch things 
as this without giving your aunt occasion 
to remind you of them. Youcan mend 
very neatly when you trr, and I am sure 
you will wish to keep your clothes in good 
repair.” 

All things were finally packed into the 
trunk. ‘ Now we will shut and lock it,’ 
said Willie, thinking nothing could be 
done without his aid. 

‘One thing more,’ Mrs. Manton said, as 
she opened a drawer of the bureau and 
took out a little Bible with red covers.— 
* There is a present for you,’ she remarked, 
passing it to Alla. ‘ You may look at it, 
and then I will put it into your trunk with 
the rest of your things.’ 

Alla opened the pretty little Bible, and 
on one of the blank leaves were these words: 

‘To my daughter. May this precious 

Volume guide thee to eternal life.’ 

*Oh, mother, I shall love to read it, and 
when I open it, I shall always think of 
you,’ said Alla, as she raised her eyes, 
glistening with tears, to her mother’s face. 

* How thoughtful you alwayg are, dear mo- 
ther!’ 





Oh, I’m 








After family prayer, and many words of 
counsel and advice to the one who was 

soon to leave them, they retired. It was a 

long time before the anxious parents clos- 
ed their eyes to sleep, as their thoughts 

were busy with the coming separation. Al- 

though she was to be absent but two or 

three months, and was to be with kind, ju- 

dicious friends, yet the father and mother 

could but feel some solicitude for their 

daughter. ’ 

At an early hour the next morning Alla 

arose, and pushed aside the curtains to as- 

certain the state of the weather. It was 

as light and pleasant a morning as she 

could desire, and she quickly washed and 

dressed herself, and after offering her morn- 

ing prayer, descended to the parlor. She 

found that she was not the earliest riser, 

for her father and mother were already up, 

and Betty was making preparations for 

breakfast. 

After the morning meal was finished, 

they gathered around the family altar.— 

Each little one read in his and her turn, 

from the Holy Scriptures, then all knelt in 

prayer. Mr. Manton commended each 

member of the household to God, but more 

especially did he pray for the one who was 

about to leave the parental roof, that she 

might be enabled to resist temptation, and 

be brought nearer Christ’s kingdom. As 

Alla listened to the earnest appeal of her 

pious father, the big tears started to her 

eyes, and it was with difficulty that she 

could suppress her sobs. Then did she re- 

solve that she would live for Christ and 

him alone. 

At the appointed hour the horse and 

carriage were atthe door. Mr. and Mrs. 

Man‘on were to accompany Alla to her 
grandmother’s. It was their intention to 
spend the night, and return to their homes 

the next day. The baby was dressed in 
her little blue cloak and white bonnet, and 
lay on the sofa fast asleep. A nice pack- 
age of eatables was done up and placed 
on the table for their luncheon. 

Mrs. Manton had many charges to give 
concerning the little ones who were to be 
left athome, After they were nicely seat- 
ed iz the carriage, she put her head out 
and called, ‘Do not let Willie get cold, 
and do be careful of the fires.’ 

It was a beautiful bright, cool morning, 
and Alla being in fine spirits, enjoyed the 
ride very much. She had many a frolic 
with the baby, who seemed to delight in 
the beauties of the day, quite as much as 
the elder people. 

When they had reached the half way 
mark, Mr. Manton drove up to the side of 
the road in the woods, and said, ‘ Now we 
will have our lunch.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Alla, ‘I wish you would 
let me get out and sit on those stones and 
eat my luncheon.” Mr. Manton said that 
he had no objection, accordingly she got 
out and ran about until she felt quite rest- 
ed. After they had become sufficiently 
refreshed, they again proceeded on their 
journey. ‘The sun was just setting in glo- 
rious splendor, when they drove into the 
yard of the fine old family mansion. Al- 
la’s grandmother met them with her ever 
ready smile of weleome, and auntie came 
forward and took the baby, who was crow- 
ing with delight at the sight of so many 
new things. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Manton 
started for home. Poor Alla began to feel 
very sad at the thought of being left be- 
hind. Just before their departure, Mr. 
Manton drew her aside and begged her to 
remember to pray to God duily, to go to 
him with all her troubles, and ask him to 
keep her from sin, and guide herin the 
paths of duty. 

After many promises to write soon to 
Alla, they bade their friends ‘ good bye,’ 
and rolled quickly away. Alla watched 
the retreating vehicle until it was quite out 
of sight, and as she leaned against the 
window, tears fell thick and fast. At 
length she was aroused from her reverie by 
her kind aunt, who called from an adjoin- 
ing room, ‘Come, Alla, we will go up stairs 
and unpack your trunk and see if we can 
find a place for your clothes.’ Alla quick- 
ly wiped away her tears, and followed her 
aunt. ‘ What are you going to do, auntie?” 

she asked, as she discovered a hammer and 
a box of nails in her hand. f 

‘lam going to drive up some nails in 
the closet where you can reach them,” she 
answered. ‘ You will find my trunk nice- 
ly packed, auntie, for mother did it hem 
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— 
Jf’ said Alla. ‘ Yes, your mother is one 
{the best packers that I know of,’ replied 
or aunt, ‘and now, my little girl, we will 
e what your trunk contains.” Ina few 
pinutes the dresses were hung up ina neat 
ow in the closet, and other articles of 
jothing were nicely arranged in drawers. 
jlla now began to feel herself quite at 
jome, and was very happy with the pros- 

tof so long a visit with her friends.— 
4s night came on, the old feeling.of home- 
jickness came over her, and shad it not 
yen for the endeavors of loving friends, 
be would have indulged in a hearty cry. 
gefore Alla retired to rest that night, she 
ok her little red covered Bible from its 
jiding-place, and opening it sat down to 
vad the passages which her mother had 
garked for her perusal. This feeling of 
smesickness gradually wore away, and as 
\llaloved her grandma and auntie dearly, 
ihe was 800n as well contented as when in 


yer own dear home. THEDA. 
PADI TIT 

















Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


It is the beautiful hour of twilight; the 
st golden cloud that marks the course of 
the * God of day” has faded. in the west. 
The first evening star, single, but beautiful, 
steps forth in the blue firmament ; but its 
jot long alone, for light after light is steal- 
ing through the gloom, it is soon joined 
by many resplendent companions, and the 
vhole heavens are brilliantly bespangled ; 
he moon slowly rising, sheds her quiescent 
light abroad, hanging fondly over the pla- 
tid bosom of some silver stream, or above 
thetops of the stately hills. In the few 
hours that have elapsed between the rising 
and setting of the sun, what changes have 
uken place! . The sorrow of the poor man 
ws suddenly been turned to joy, aad he 
hws changed his lowly cot for a mansiun ; 
while at the same time, the rich merchant 
ys slowly wended his way home, with a 
toubled countenance, for he has realized 
the truth of the saying ‘‘ that riches take 
to themselves wings ;”” and the man who, 
afew hours before, had every luxury that 
wealth could furnish, is now houseless.— 
Many bright and joyous beings have clos- 
od their eyes in their last sleep. Death 
uth called the aged and the young; and 
bis call must ever be obeyed. The sad 
word farewell, has been uttered from friend 
tofriend ; others have been parted by the 
frst harsh words from those whose lips be- 
fore spoke none but words of love. New 
friendships have been formed. Flowers 
have bloomed and faded, fit emblems of the 
lifeof many; they have been twined in 
the tresses of the bride, and placed on the 
marble brow of some departedjone. Who, 
next of those we love, will leave us never 
toreturn? When will our summons come ? 
Iflife is so changing, we should endeavor 
to live, that when we are called, we may 
be prepared to go. At twilight hour, the 
absent think of home, while those who are 
pthered in the happy home circle, think 
ind speak of the absent but loved ones.— 
These, and many other thoughts, crowd on 
the mind at the dim hour of twilight. 

Lynn, 1856. ANNIE. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE WAY TO EMINENCE. 
That which other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you ? 

Long ago a little boy was entered at 
Harrow school. He was put into a class 
‘eyond his years, and where all the scho- 
its had the advantage of previous instruc- 
tion, denied to him. His master chid him 
br his dullness, ard all his efforts then 
‘ould not raise him from the lowest place 
‘the form. But, nothing daunted, he 
jtocured the grammars and other elemen- 
ary books which his class-fellows had gone 
‘rough in previous terms. He devoted 
the hours of play, and not a few of the 
hours of sleep, to the mastering of these; 
‘ll, in a few weeks, he gradually began to 
nse, and it was not long till he shot far 

ead of allhis companions, and became 
hot only leader of the division, but the 
tide of Harrow. You may see the statue 
{that boy, whose career began with this 
tof energetic application, in St. Paul's 
uthedral; for he lived to be the greatest 
nental scholar of modern Europe—it was 
ut Wiiiram Jongs. 

When young scholars see the lofty pin- 
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nacle of attainment on which that name is 
now reposing, they feel as if it had been 
created there, rather than had travelled 
thither. No such thing. The most illus- 
trious in the annals of philosophy once 
knew no more than the most illiterate now 
do. And how did he arrive athis peerless 
dignity? By dint of diligence; by down- 
right pains-taking.—[ Life in Earnest. 








Religion. 
CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE : 


OR WORDS WITH A LADY ON THE LAKE. 


Many years ago, upon a steamer on Lake 
Champlain, a lady retired for a while to the 
shade and quiet of the almost untenanted 
cabin, desiring to escape from the heat and 
glare of the deck, which, though her eyes 
wearied not of the beauties of the shores, 
oppressed a rather feeble frame. Ensconced 
in a comfortable arm chair, she was soon 
engrossed with a volume which had been 
for the day her travelling companion. She 
had been reading some time, when achild- 
ish and very sad voice arrested her atten- 
tion, and looking up she saw an old wo- 
man ; old rather with cares, it seemed, than 
years ; and a girl of some twelve or thirteen 
sitting nearly opposite. There was nothing 
specially interesting in their appearance, 
both evidently belonging to the class of 
plain country people; yet a certain subdu- 
ed expression upon the woman’s counte- 
nance lingered pleasantly in the thoughts 
of the lady as she bent aguin her head over 
her book : nor was this impression disturb- 
ed by the conversation she could not avoid 
hearing. 

‘ But, Grannie, when you go back,’ said 
the child, ‘I can never be good any more.’ 

‘Don’t say so, Becky,’ was the reply, 
‘the Lord will be your teacher if you ask 
Him, and he’s a better teacher than me.’ 

* Yes, I know, Grannie,’ said the child, 
‘ but somehow He seems so far off. I want 
some one to be by my side, and tell me 
what todo. I shall get angry and speak 
naughty words to aunt Elsie, like I did, 
you know, when she boxed my ears that 
time she came to see us in the Hollow; 
and then she’ll make father hate me, and 
oh, I shall feel so bad.’ 

‘I wish I could keep you with me, poor 
child, awhile yet,’ replied the grandmother, 
‘but it isnt to be; and the Lord’s will 
must be done; I can only trust you to 
Him, dear.’ 

* But, Grannie, it ai’nt the Lord’s will, 
it’s only her will; I’m sure father would 
make no words about it, if she’d only let 
me be. She’s a . 

* Stop, child, don’t speak ill of your own 
father’s sister; pray the Lord, and I'll 
pray too, and who knows but she may get 
to love you yet, and you to love her.’ 

‘ Never ;’ said poor Beckie, in rather a 
defiant tone,’ 

‘The “ can soften the hardest heart, 
poor child, only trust him,’ was the reply ; 
‘and now I guess you had better put on 
your bonnet and go out and look at the 
pretty hills, it will quiet you like; and I'll 
sit still here.’ 

The girl obeyed, and as she left the ca- 
bin, the old woman murmured to herself, 
* Ifshe could only see it was the Lord’s will, 
poor thing, and trust Him ;’ when sudden- 
ly raising her eyes dim with tears, she saw 
her neighbor earnestly regarding her, with 
an expression of deep interest on her face. 

Almost immediately the lady said, ‘ He 
will teach her in His own way, and in His 
own time.’ 

* You are a Christian, then; you ‘ove 
the Lord Jesus?’ was the eager, animated 
response. 

‘I trust, I think that I do ;—and you?” 

‘ He has been my only comfort through 
a life of toil and sorrow, often of great po- 
verty ; but He has helped me to trust, and 
He has never left me.’ 

‘ That is only fulfilling his promises to 
His people; ‘they shall never be ashamed 
that put their trust in Him.” What a 
faithful and merciful God we have. I, too, 
have had sorrow and trial, and I can bear 
the same testimony to His love and faith- 
fulness. Our trials have perhaps been very 
different ; but the same Lord hath given 
grace to sustain, and will give grace until 
we reach home.’ 

The tears that had been standing in the 
eyes of the elder Christian now rolled down 
her cheek gently, and her lip quivered as 
she said : 














‘I can’t tell you how much good it does 
me to hear you speak so. I have lived all 
my life pretty much alone as regards reli- 
giop. My house is very far from any 
church, several miles back from the shore 
of the lake, and it is very seldom I hear 
any preaching.’ 

* But have you no Christian neighbors 
with whom you can converse on religious 
things?’ 

* Very few that profess to be Christians, 
and of those I know not one who loves to 
alk about Christ. You are: the first per- 
son I have heard speak in this way foz 
many years, and your first word went right 
to my heart.’ 

A long conversation followed, in which 
the heart of the tried and lonely Christian 
was unburdened to her new friend, drinking 
in the while with eagerness the sympathy 
and comfort the younger Christian offered. 
Many and severe had been her trials, but 
this parting with her beloved grandchild 
seemed to outweigh them all. Like a tree 
in autumn her leaves had all fallen,—bus- 
band and sons,—daughters and their chil- 
dren had passed away, and now the only 
child of her last daughter, who had been 


dead but one short year, was to be taken. 


from her care, and placed under the harsh 
and wayward rule of her father’s sister, who 
seemed to have few of the softer traits, and 
was utterly destitute of Christian principle. 

*I could almost rather lay my poor child 
in her grave,’ said she sadly; ‘then I 
should know the Lord had taken her ; but 
I feel hardly any hope that she will grow 
up right in such a home.’ 

‘The Lord has many ways to work, you 
know,’ replied her friend, ‘ and if you daily 
commend your child to His care, He will 
watch over her, and shield her from evil; 
in, perhaps, a way you would not be able 
to imagine. The same lesson you would 
teach your child is the lesson for you, *‘only 
trust.” In the words of that dear Savior 
we both love, “* be not afraid, only believe.” 
What is dark now in his dealings will some 
day surely be made light and plain.’ 

‘The Lord bless you, ma’am, and re- 
ward you for all the good words you have 
spoken to me to-day. O, if Christians lov- 
ed to talk more about these things, how 
much easier it would be to be Christians. 
You are young and a lady; and I am only 
a poor, sorrowful old woman, and you have 
talked to me just as if I were your equal 
and friend ; the Lord bless you.’ 

‘You are my equal and friend; are we 
not one in Christ Jesus our Lord? We 
may never meet here on earth again, but I 
am sure we shall meet as friends in our 
heavenly home.’ 

Here the conversation ended, the lady 
rejoining her friends ; and the child return- 
ing to persuade her ‘ grannie’ on deck.— 
Many times before she left the steamer, did 
the younger catch the eyes of the aged 
Christian fixed on her with a loving, thank- 
ful expression, that thrilled her heart with 
pleasure that she had been alle to speak a 
word of comfort by the wayside to one of 
God’s desolate ones, deriving from this 
brief moment of Christian communion an 
exhilaration of spirit that no converse on 
earthly themes could impart. PauLine. 

[N. Y. Obs. 








Parental. 
THE UNGRATEFUL SON. 


The following incident was related last 
year by Rev. R. Weiser: 

‘The eye that mocketh at his father, the 
ravens of the valley shall pluck it out.’— 
Prov. xxx. 17. 

This is a terrible denunciation against 
ingratitude to parents, and even to the 
present day is sometimes virtually fulfilled. 

Some years ago an Irish gentleman who 
was an extensive contractor on the public 
works, was reduced to poverty by the pro- 
fligacy and dishonor of an ungrateful son. 
The old man lost his wife, and to add to 
his calamity, his health failed, and to fill 
his cup of sorrow, he lost his sight. Thus 
poor, friendless, blind and forsaken, he 
found an asylum in the Franklin County 
Almshouse, Pennsylvania. 

While an inmate of this refuge for the 
afflicted, his wicked and ungrateful son 
travelled that way; he was informed of his 
father’s situation, and that his parent wish- 
ed to see’ him; and although he passed 
within two hundred yards of the almshouse, 
he refused to stop and see the kind father 











he had ruined. No# mark the result :— 

The very day he passed the almshouse 
on his way to Gettysburg, in an open car- 
riage, he was overtaken by a storm, and 
took a severe cold, that resulted in the 
destruction of his eyes. He lay at Gettys- 
burg in a critical situation until his funds 
were exhausted, and those who had him in 
charge took him to the Franklin County 
Almshouse. 

The very day he was brought in, his fa- 
ther, having died the day before, was car- 
ried out. He was put in the same room, 
occupied the same bed, and ina short time 
followed his neglected and broken-hearted 
father to the judgement-seat of Christ. It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
an angry God. 














Natural History. 
SPARE THE BIRDS. 


We used to suppose that crows might be 
regarded as an exception, but we see that 
this begins to be doubted. The American 
Agriculturist says:— 

There is another valuable bird, not men- 
tioned by our correspondent, which has 
fallen into great disrepute with many of 
our farmers. We speak of the common 
crow. Perhaps we are too partial to them. 
We once reared one of these birds, anda 
more curious or cunning creature we never 
saw. He became a most incorrigible thief, 
and was never so gay as when he could get 
hold ofa silver spoon or some valuable 
article. We used to call him Jack, a name 
which he understood and responded to as 
quickly as any child. He had abigh con- 
tempt of hawks, and when he saw one sail- 
ing along he would pursue him, and rising 
high in air, come down upon him with ter- 
rible vengeance. Sometimes in these ex- 
cursions we would sing out Jack! and 
though high up, he would wheel around, 
and come sailing down through the air in 
the most graceful manner, and alight upon 
our shoulder. In haying time he always 
accompanied us into the field, and amused 
himself in hunting grasshoppers; and the 
number he ate was surprising. Afterwards, 
he would go and sit on a haycock and al- 
low them to “settle,” when he again re- 
newed the war upon the insect tribe. In 
a year or two Jack disappeared, having 
been killed, we suppose, through the en- 
mity of some of our neighbors to the crow- 
kind. 

The great objection to crows is, that they 
sometimes injure young corn; but this 
may be easily prevented at a trifling ex- 
pense, and the good they do, is, in our 
opinion, infinitely greater than the injury. 

——— 


SAGACITY OF SPARROWS. 


A lady, residing in the New Kent road, 
England, whose garden is decked all round 
with a border of turf, desired her gardener 
to sprinkle it with hay-seeds, that the fresh 
verdure might afford a pleasing contrast to 
the beautiful flowers soon to put forth._— 
This the gardener having done, under the 
lady’s superintendence, away he went, and 
the good lady retired to the parlor, in hope- 
ful anticipation of a delightful green bor- 
der ina few weeks’ time. But scarcely 
had she taken her seat at the window, be- 
fore two or three sparrows hopped down 
from a tree, from which no doubt, they 
had quietly watched the proceedings be- 
low, and, having tasted a few of the seeds, 
up again they all flew, and immediately 
set up a most vociferous chirping, which, 
translated into English, perhaps meant, 
‘“* Here, sparrows all! make haste, make 
haste, make haste! quick! such a lot of 
fine seed just sown! the old fellow’s 
gone ; look sharp, all of you!” And, in 
truth, the invitation to their friends and 
neighbors was not given in vain. They 
did make haste, and they did come, all of 
them, such a quantity of sparrows, to be 
sure, and they did set to work too, with 
an avidity which showed how much they 
relished their plunder. The good lady 
was so amused with the young rascals 
throughout the whole affair, she could no 








more find it in her heart to scare them 


away, than she could fly with them to a 
neighboring apple tree after their feast was 
over. 


Defer no'charities till death; he who does 
80, is liberal with another man’s goods rather 
than with his own, 
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Heroism or Mas. Dustin. 


In the interior of New Hampshire is a small 
island in the form of a triangle. It is situated 
at the mouth of the Contoocook river, about six 
miles north of the State House at Concord.— 
The island does not contain more than a single 
acre. It is shaded by a few trees, and is wash- 
ed on its easterly side by the Merrimack river. 
The spot is a wild and romantic one, but would 
not attract particular attention except for a he- 
roic deed that was performed on that very is- 
land more than a century and a half since. We 
refer, of course, to the daring exploit of Mrs. 
Dustin, who there killed her captors. 

We will refresh our minds with the facts as 
they have come down to us, on the pages of 
history. In the spring of the year 1697, a body 
of Indians made a descent upon the western 
portion of the town of Haverhill, Mass. That 
was a frontier town for more than seventy 
years, and often suffered from savage warfare. 
On this occasion they approached the house of 
one Mr. Thomas Dustin, who lived abont two 
miles westerly from the centre of the town.— 
He was at his daily labor, and from home. He 
soon heard the war cry, and seizing his gun, 
mounted his horse and rode to his house. 

The Indians were too much for him; so he 
was obliged to leave, having previously order- 
ed seven of his children to fly before him. He 
followed them with the purpose of taking to 
himself upon his horse the child he loved best. 
But, to use the expression of a child, “ he 
found he loved them all best,” and defended 
them by firing upon his savage foes with such 
success that they let him and his go on their 
way rejoicing, to a place of safety. 

The whole force of the savages was now di- 
rected to the house containing Mrs. Dustin, 
who was in bed under the care of a nurse.— 
They ordered her to rise instantly, when one 
of them took the young child of Mrs. D., eight 
days old, from the arms of the nurse, Mrs. 
Neff, and dashed out its life against an apple 
tree. They obliged the females, after plunder- 
ing the house and setting it on fire, to accom- 
pany them into the wilderness, following the 
course of the Merrimack. Cold March winds 
prevailed, and Mrs. D.in feeble health, and 


robbed of her babe, suffered everything but 
death. 


At length the whole party reached the home 
of the Indians, now Dustin’s Island. Previous- 
ly the females had been made to understand 
that they would soon be stripped, and made to 
run the dreadful Indian gauntlet. Thus the 
mind of Mrs. D, was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. She now planned a mode 
of escape, which was to rise early in the morn- 
ing, while the Indians were in deep sleep, and 
kill them, with the aid of the nurse, and a boy 
named Samuel Nardson, who had been previ- 
ously taken prisoner at Worcester. 

Early in the morning of the 21st of March, 
the deed was done, with the same tomahawks 
that had dealt death to so many innocent men, 
women, and children. Ten of the twelve In- 
dians were dispatched, while two escaped.— 
Those who had done the bloody but justifiable 
work, after taking off the scalps of the dead, 
that their tale might be believed, made good 
their escape down the Merrimack in a bark 
canoe belonging to the savages, After a long 
and perilous journey, they reached their homes 
in safety, where father, mother, and remaining 
children rejoiced together. 

After resting for a few days, the little party 
went to Boston, bearing those trophies that 
would not lie. The General Court gave them 
fifty pounds, about $250, as a reward for their 
heroism. Their neighbors and others also 
gave them handsome presents. In addition, 
Mrs. Dustin received from the Court a pewter 
flagon marked “ H. D.,” as a memento of its 
appreciation of her heroic conduct. 

The writer has seen this flagon, which was 
a few years since in the hands of Mr. Moses 
Coffin of Newburyport, who was a descendant 
of Mrs. D. The relic is curious indeed, and 
as precious to the family as gold. 

This story teaches what feeble woman can 
accomplish in a trying emergency. It shows 
that to defend ourselves and our families is a 
law of nature, and is approved of by good men, 
and we believe, by our Creator. 


. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Pine Ridge, Choctaw Nation, Jan. 17, 1856. 
Mr. N, Willis, dear sir—I am thankful the 
Lord spares you to continue your useful lapors 
for children, and that you publish a paper that 
can do good in every part of our widely exten- 
ded country. Yours truly, C. Kinespury. 


Chester, Mass., Feb. 9, 1856. 
I have taken the Companion five years, dur- 
ing which time [ have received every number. 
It 18 certainly the cheapest and best paper that 
I can take; there is no variableness, neit her 
shadow of turning. He that is wise is wise for 
himself, but he that scorns, he alone must bear 
it. Yours respectfully, S. ‘Tinker. 
Holden, Mass., Jan. 11, 1856. 
We have taken this little paper for several 
years, and find its pages as interesting now as 
ever. The reading is both interesting and pro- 
fitable; and I hope that this little Companion 
may long flourish and do good in the world. 
Gitpert G. Myrick. 











Variety. 








THE PRAYING MOTHER. 


Richard Cecil records the following as his 
experience :—* Nothing used to impress upon 
my mind so strongly the reality and excellence 
of religion, as my mother’s counsels and prayers. 
Frequently she retired with her children to a 
private room ; after she had read the Bible with 
us, and given us some good instruction and ad- 
vice, she kneeled down with us and offered a 
prayer, which, for apparent earnestness and 
fervor, | have seldom known equalled. ‘These 
seasons were always pleasant to us; and some- 
times we looked forward to them with impa- 
tience. My mother seemed to me then almost 
an angel; her language, her manner, the very 
expression of her countenance, indicating great 
nearness to the throne of grace. I could not 
have shown levity at such times. It would 
have been impossible, I felt then it was a great 
blessing to have a praying mother; and I have 
felt it much more sensibly since. Those 
prayers and counsels, time will never efface 
from my memory. They form, as it were, a 
part of my very constitution.” 

—_—@—— 


THE DO-AS-YOU-LIKE PRINCIPLE. 


The Independent, in an article on the physi- 
cal degeneracy of the American people, has the 
following true and important remark :— 

“The child’s will governs too much. Ifthey 
do not choose to go to bed, they situp; if they 
choose certain articles of food, they must have 
them—parents forgetting that instinct is no 
safe guide in a child, whatever it may be in an 
animal. So we see them with their delicate 
organization, keeping late hours, when they 
should go to bed with the birds; sleeping often 
in warm and lighted rooms, when the sleeping- 
room should be cool and dark; and eating hot 
bread and cakes, sweetmeats, cake, meat and 
vegetables, pastry and puddings, drinking tea 
and coffee to the infinite detriment of stomach 
and nerves. ‘The injury thus early done, can 
never be repaired ; as a machine imperfectly 
constructed in the beginning can never be 
made to run faultlessly.” 

This is the secret. Parents should know 
that ‘instinct is no safe guide to a child,’ par- 
ticularly when a child is surrounded on all 
sides with poisonous delicacies. To ask a 
child, seated at a modern table, what it will 
have, and to give it what itasks for, merely be- 
cause it asks for it, is a very common practice. 
But it is as cruel as common. Have mercy 
upon the children! 

—— 


A SOFT PILLOW. 


Whitfield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night, at a public house, by a set 
of gamblers in the room adjoining where they 
slept. ‘Their noisy clamor and horrid blasphe- 
my so excited Whitfield’s abhorrence and pious 
sym ath, that he could not rest. 

will go to them, and reprove their wicked- 
ness,” he said. His companion remonstrated 
in vain. He went. His words of reproof fell 
apparently powerless upon them, Returning, 
he Jaid down to sleep, His companion asked 
him rather abruptly, 

“ What did you gain by it >” 

“ A soft pillow,” he said patiently, and soon 
fell asleep. 

a 


FATAL COMBAT. 


A novel and rather exciting incident occur- 
red in this city on Sunday last, which was wit- 
nessed by several of our acquaintances. [t was 
a fight between two birds, and resulted in the 

annihilation of one of the feathered tribe. 

lt occurred in a tree in the central part of our 
city, and represented as having been an excit- 
ing and desperate encounter. After maiming 
its victim, the victor deliberately set to work 
and devoured its antagonist, scattering its plu- 
mage on the ground. From adescription of the 
attacking bird, we are led to believe that it was 
an American Sparrow Hawk (Falco Sparverius) 
a kind peculiar to this country. Tis common 
and well known little falcon, has a wide geogra- 
hical range, It scarcely ever builds a nest, 





ut occupies those of other birds. History tells 





us that a few remain in this State during the 
entire winter. It feeds on smaller birds, but 
chiefly on quadrupeds, reptiles and insects, It 
is easily tamed. Its bill is much curved, with 
slight indentations on the upper mandible, and 
anterior to that, a sharp tooth fitting into a 
corresponding cavity in the lower mandible.— 
The crown of the head is orange brown—back 
and upper part of tail bright ferrugineous—tail 
with a broad black subterminal band tipped 
with white or yellowish white—chin, throat, 
and all beneath white or cream-colored. The 
sides of the breast with arrow-head and round- 
ed brownish spots, under the wings spotted and 
brown. The female is entirely of a reddish 
brown above barred with black. It was proba- 
ble the latter bird was the victor in the combat, 
and its victim a bird known as the snow bird. 
[Albany Journal. 
_~—~——— 


MERCHANT'S CLERK AND PLOWBOY. 


The young man who leaves the farm-field 
for the merchant’s desk, or the lawyer’s or doc- 
tor’s office, thinking to dignify or ennoble his 
toil, makes a sad mistake. He passes, by that 
step, from independence to vassalage. He bar- 
ters a natural for an artificial pursuit, and he 
must be the slave of the caprice of customers, 
and the chicane of trade, either to support him- 
self or to acquire fortune. The more artificial 
a man’s pursuit, the more debasing is it morally 
and physically. To test it, contrast the mer- 
chant’s clerk with the plowboy. The former 
may have the most exterior polish, but the lat- 
ter, under his rough outside, possesses the truer 
stamina. He is the freer, franker, happier, and 
nobler man. Would that young men might 
judge of the dignity of labor by its usefulness 
and manliness, rather than by the superficial 
gloss it wears. Therefore, we never see a 
man’s nobility in his kid gloves and toilet adorn- 
ments, but in that sinewy arm, whose outline, 
browned by the sun, betoken a hardy, honest 
toil, under whose farmer’s or mechanic’s vest 
a kingly heart may beat.—[Hunt’s Mag. 


—_—_—~———— 


A BEAUTIFUL NAME. 


A very young child was in the room with his 
parents while they were discussing the choice 
ofa name for his new-born brother. He drew 
near them, and listened with great attention.— 
After several had been proposed, he was asked 
which he liked best. With a kind of contempt 
on his baby brow, he objected to them all, and 
added fervently: ‘O,call him the “ Prince of 
Peace.” Please, the Prince of Peace. That is 
a beautiful name.’ ’ 

His choice was probably guided by having 
on some occasion heard that magnificent pas- 
sage from the prophet Isaiah: * Unto usa child 
is born, unto us a sonis given; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.’—[Sayings of Little Ones. 


—_—_——~— 


FATHER AND MOTHER STATES, 


‘Pa, why is it said that Massachusetts is the 
mother of us all ?” 

‘She was the oldest of the New England 
States ; and as they were fnostly settled from, 
and grew out of her, she has_been called, by a 
figure of speech, our mother.’ 

Still pursuing the personification, the boy 
asked, with a kind of bewildered look, ‘ Were 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts married to 
each other in the old times ?” 

‘What can you be thinking of ” 

‘Why, pa, I took it for granted that Pennsyl- 
vania was the father of all the stateggfor I see 
it on letters and in newspapers, and in books 
too, always called “ Pa.”’ 

=< 
CLIPPINGS. 


Mammots Letrer.—A New England gen- 
tleman in California, who corresponds with a 
young lady in this city. sent hera letter, which 
arrived in the mails of the George Law, on the 
28th ult., and which comprised one hundred 
and forty-six pages of letter paper.—| Fall 
River News, 10th. 


A Game or Fox anp Gerse.—In the po- 
lice Court yesterday afternoon. John Fox was 
sentenced to the House of Correction two 
months, for stealing a goose from Charles W. 
Evans, a market man outside Faneuil Hall 
Market. 


Conunprums.—Why does the cook make 


more noise than the bell? Because one makes 
a din, but the other a dinner. 


Why had a man better lose an arm than a 
leg? Because, losing his leg, he loses some- 
thing to boot. 


Why is a fly one of the tallest of insects ?— 
Because he stands over six feet without shoes 
or stockings. 


A wag says there is no danger of hard times 
among the shoemakers, because every shoe is 
soled before it is ready for the market. 


Tt has been ascertained that the man who 
held on to the last, was a shoemaker. 


Franklin says if every man and woman would 
work four hours a day at something useful, want 
and misery would be banished’ from the world, 
and the remaining portion of the twenty-four 
hours might be leisure and pleasure. 





Laugh at no man for his pug nose—you can’t 


SS, 
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Tue Likeness or a Frirenp.—M 
Whipple & Black have prepared Photogray), 
of the late Dansex Sarrorp, which are solik 
the original face, that his numerous friends wil 


be gratified to get possession of 
handsome jertenite Tieden 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


MARY’S DEATH. 


The many colored autumn leaves, 

Were scattered all around ; 

When Mary from our midst was borne, 
And laid beneath the ground. 


The hectic flush, upon her cheek 
Bloomed many a weary day ; 
And that sad cough, so hard to bear, 
Soon wore her life away. 


But Mary trusted Jesus’ word, 
Like Mary once of old; 

And that “ well chosen part” to her, 
Was more than all the world. 


“Think of these things,” to one she said, 
“ While you have life and health ; 

Religion will bring joy to you 

Much more than worldly wealth.” 


”T was thus she warned her weeping friends, 
While drawing near to death; 

And told the blessings of his love, 

F’en with her latest breath. 


And now with Heaven's angelic band, 
She tunes her harp of gold; 

With happy spirits round the throne, 
Her joy will ne’er grow cold. 


Danvers, Mass. M. B. Auten, 


THE LADY-BIRD AND THE ANT. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


The Lady-bird sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 

As she saw a plain-dressed Ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn. 

So she drew the curtains of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 

Making her glass of a drop of dew 

That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laugh’d so loud that the Ant look’du 
And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travell’d on 
At the same industrious pace. 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the Lady-bird bent, 
And scatter’d its leaves around. 


Then the houseless lady was much amazed, 
For she knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November’s early biast 
Had brought with it rain and snow: 
Her wings were chill’d, and her feet were coli 
And she wish’d for the Ant’s warm cell— 
And what she did in the wintry storm 
Iam sure I cannot tell. 
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But the careful Ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride ; 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than to be idle, and dress in silk, 

& scenienmetemmemensiiaecl 


MY NEW ENGLAND HOME. 
BY E. M. CHENEY. 


They say that other Jands are bright, 
That other homes are fair, 

Where skies are ever pure and light, 
And fresh and sweet the air; 

Where Spring in endless beauty lives, 
And flowers unfading spring, 

And every good that Nature gives 
Their varied blessings bring. 


They tel) of lands where Time has broug! 
Its Lyne stores of art, 

And fairest pictured forms of thought 
Make glad the gazer’s heart; 

Of “ homes of genius” far away, 
Where noble feet have trod, 
And hallowed with their mouldering cl 
The rich and fruitful sod. 


But I the rugged hills love best 

Where dwell the fearless free— 

The glorious land that God has blest 

With light and liberty ; 

My heart is there, where’er my lot, 
hatever lands I roam, 

And never shalt thon be forgot, 

My dear New England home. 


SES aeEnee ae 


LINES FOR A FAMILY CLOCK. 


Here my master bids me stand, 

To mark the hours with faithful hand— 

And may thou ever faithful be, 

To serve thy God, as I serve thee. 
ee 


GOOD A 
Eat only what is proper food ; 
Drink only that which does you goo! 
Spend only what you can a ; 
Lend only what will be restored ; 
Then you will have no cause to Say, 













































teil what may turn up. 


“TI was a fool on yesterday !” 
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